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destined to succeed Alexander, Nicholas in his brother's lifetime had no part in the administration of public affairs; he merely commanded a brigade of the guards and was inspector-general of army engineers.
Close family ties with the House of Hohcnzollern greatly influenced the future tsar's outlook and policies, lie was an admirer of Frederick William III, and patriarchal monarchical rule on the Prussian model appeared to him the ideal form of government. A firm believer in autocracy, Nicholas held that a monarch "by the grace of God" (and he recognized no other source of monarchical power) should be both the fountain of law and the actual head of the administration. This theory, of course, was by no means novel, but Nicholas gave it a peculiar twist by emphasizing the importance of the dynastic and religious factors, by stressing the element of duty and discipline, and by insisting on conformity with national tradition. He visualized a state organized and functioning like a well drilled army unit, that is, a polity embodying the principles of hierarchical subordination, close delimitation of the duties of each member, and the unchallengeable authority of the anointed leader. Nicholas held that "the entire life of a man must be regarded merely as service, for everyone has to serve/' This clear-cut and simple philosophy, cleverly summed up by Nicholas's minister of education, S. S. Uvarov, in the celebrated formula "Orthodoxy, autocracy, and nationality/' was, needless to say, at variance with the practice of the Russian government.
The uprising of December 14 left an indelible imprint on the emperor's mind. The shock was all the greater because the rebellion involved the army, especially the guards, whom Nicholas regarded as the mainstay of the throne. He not only supervised in person the investigation of the conspiracy, meted out to its leaders crushing penalties, and to the end of his life continued to manifest keen interest in the doings of the Decembrists lingering in Siberia, but he also made a careful study of their grievances. A. D. Borovkov, secretary of the commission of investigation, prepared by imperial command a comprehensive summary of the evidence submitted by the accused men. His report, which contained a bitter indictment of Russia's maladministration and social inequities, ended with the sweeping recommendation that steps be taken "to correct innumerable disorders and abuses/' Nicholas is said to have kept this document on his desk and to have consulted'it frequently.1 He;was aware bf Russia's predicament and
*! A revealing instance of the interest -taken by Nicholas in the views held by